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ABSTRACT 
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files, student classification variables, and a discussion of 
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FOREWORD 



The High School and Beyond (HS&B) 
study was designed to provide a data base 
containing longitudinal statistics on a nation- 
al sample of high school sophomores and 
seniors as they move out of the American 
school system into the critica'years of 
early adulthood. The study began with a 
group-administered survey in o the spring 
of 1980 prior to the students ieaving high 
school and will continue with planried follow- 
up surveys of the same sampleJnJ582^and 
1984. Results from the study are being 
presented in a series of reports designed 
to highlight selected findings in educational 
and occupational development. 

This general report, the first HS&B 
publication, is a summary of . descriptive 
information about the students' high school 
experiences, activities outside of school, 
attitudes, and plans for after high school. 
Many details are not included in this report 
because its purpose is to highlight the breadth 
of the HS&B data. Basic student data files 
are available to researchers who wish to 
pursue these or other topics in depth. 

David Sweet, Assistant Administrator 
Division of Multilevel Statistics 

Dennis C. Carroll, Chief 
Longitudinal Studies Branch 

April 1981 
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INTRODUCTION 



The High School and Beyond (HS&B) 
study is a nationally representative sample 
survey of 1980 high school sophomores and 
seniors in the United States. As a large- 
scale, longitudinal survey, the study's primary 
purpose is to observe the educational and 
occupational plans and activities of young 
people as they pass through the American 
educational system and take on their adult 
roles. The study should ultimately contribute 
to an understanding of student development 
and of the factors that determine individual 
education and career outcomes. Such inf or- 
matiorf is useful as £ basis for review and 
reformulation of Federal, State, and local 
policies affecting the transition of youth 
from school to adult life. 

The availability of this longitudinal 
data base encourages in-depth research 
for meeting the educational policy needs 
of the 1980's at local, State, and Federal 
levels. HS&B data should contribute to " 
evaluating: the strength of secondary school 
curricula; the demand for postsecondary 
education; problems of financing postsec- 
ondary education; the adequacy of post- 
secondary^ alternatives open to high school 
students; the need for new types of educa- 
tional programs and facilities to develop 
the talents of our youth; and the relation- 
ships among the educational, vocational, 
and personal development of young people 
and the institutional, familial,' social, and 
cultural factors thiat affect that develop- 
ment. 

HS&B is the second in a program of lon- 
gitudinal studies sponsored by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). This 
study is similar to NCES's first, the National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Class 
of 1972 (NLS-72} ? which began in 1972 and 
has-completed its fourth followup survey. \ 
NCES's longitudinal studies program is based 
on the assumption that Federal, State, and v 
local policies affecting the transition from . 
school to work ought to be grounded on fac- 
tual analyses of the intervening processes of 
the American educational system, not simply 
on the inputs and degrees and diplomas 
awarded. The longitudinal studies program 
provides statistics on the education, work, 
and family experiences of young adults for 



the pivotal years during and immediately 
following high school. The Fourth Followup 
of the NLS-72 provides current information 
on the outcomes of schooling seven years 
after high school, while the base-year HS&B 
study provides current information on high 
school experiences near the beginning of 
the transition to adult life. 

The HS&B study design seeks to gather 
the same type of data collected by NCESV X 
first longitudinal study. The study of the/ 
HS&B senior cohort replicates many a^p^cts 
of the NLS-72, both in the questionpaires 
and in the cognitive tests. This allows inter- 
study comparisons to be made .of the eco- 
nomic and social 1 changes thai occurred 
in the eight years since 1972. However, 
the second study dif lersirom the first in 
two significant way^/ First, it addresses 
elements4n the educational process that 
were ignored ip the first study. HS&B is 
the first longitudinal study of students to 
survey parents concerning their aspirations 
for their children and their ability and de- 
sire to pay for the fulfillment of these 
aspirations. HS&3 is also the first study 
to survey teachers concerning their assess- 
ment of their students 1 futures. Second, 
it extends the scope of the population to 
the sophomores of 1980 as well as the seniors, 
and thus makes possible a fuller understand- 
ing of the dimensions of secondary school 
experience, their long-term impact on stu- 
dents, and the factors that influence the 
process of dropping out of school early. 

The base-year survey was conducted 
in spring 1980. The study design included ■/ 
a highly stratified national probability sarriple 
of over 1,100 high schools with 36 seniors 
and 36 sophomores per school. (In those 
schools with fewer than 36 seniors or sopho- 
mores, all eligible students were Included 
in the sample.) Cooperation frorri both 
schools and students was excellent. Over 
30,000 sophomores and 28,000 seniors en- 
rolled in 1,015 public and private high schools 
across the nation participated in the base- 
year survey. 1 The samples represent the 
nation's* 10th and 12th grade populations; 
totaling about 3,800,000 sophomores and 
3,000,000 seniors in more than 21,000 schools 
in spring 1980. 

*The overall response rate for schools was 91 percent and 
for students was 84 percent. 
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Questionnaires and cognitive tests 
were administered to each student in the 
HS&B sample. The student questionnaire 
covered school experiences, activities, atti- 
tudes, plans, selected background charac- 
teristics, and language proficiency. Other 
groups of respondents provided other types 
of information. The administrator in each 
selected school filled out a questionnaire 
about the school; teachers in each school 
were asked to make comments on students 
in the sample; twins in the sample were 
identified f and their counterpart twins were 
also surveyed; and a sample of parents of 
sophomores and seniors (about 3,600 for 
each cohort) was surveyed primarily for 
information on financing of higher educa- 
tion. The total survey effort thus provided - 
a comprehensive data base for analyses, 
in education and other areas of social sci- 
ences. 



This report is organized in five sec- 
tions/ The first describes experiences in 
high 7 school (coursework, grades, vocational 
training, behavior, school practices, and 
student opinions on high school); the second 
7 outlines activities outside of school; the 
third discusses the students' life goals; the 
fourth section describes short-range and 
long-range plans after high school; and the 
last examines college plans in somewhat 
more detail. 

Appendix A presents a detailed de- 
scription of data Sources available from 
the survey. Appendix B describes proce- 
dures for dividing the total population 
into subgroups for analytic purposes. 
Appendix C discusses limitations on the 
use and interpretation of the data at this 
time, and indicates how th^/precision of 
the statistics presented in.-thfe report may 
be^approximated. t 
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CHAPTER I. HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 



School is the major activity in the 
lives of nearly all young people. High school 
experiences are designed to prepare young 
people for further education or for an occu- 
pation after high school, in accordance with 
the plans of the students,, their parents, 
and their communities. 

This section presents some basic e find- 
ings about student educational experiences 
in high school, including curriculum place- 
ment, mathematics and science coursework, 
participation! in Federally-funded education 
programs, requirements of State and local 
minimum competency testing programs, 
training in basic and vocation^ skills, and 
student behavior. It describes these experi- 
ences, based on student reports, for selected 
subgroups defined by sex, race and ethnicity, 
socioeconomic status, general academic 
achievement of students,, and by the type 
and location of their high schools. Appen- 
dix B provides a full explanation of how 
these subgroups were defined. 

A. Curriculum Place ment 

Curriculum placement largely deter- 
mines the kinds of courses taken and is 
associated with future educational and 
career choices. Of the 1980 seniors, 39 
percent reported they were enrolled in 
academic programs, 37 percent in general 

' programs, and 2k percent in vocational pro- 
grams. This distribution, however, varied 
by geographic region and by t^pe pf school 
(figure 1). While students in the Northeast 
were most likely to enroll in academic 
programs (51 percent), students in other 
regions Were more likely to -enroll in gen- 
eral programs. In particular, ^5 percent 
of students in the West were enrolled in 
general programs, compared with 3^ per- 
cent in academic programs. 

About, one-third of the 1980 seniors 

Jn public high schools (3* percent) took an 
academic program to prepare for college, 
and 27 percent took a vocational prograrh 
to prepare for an occupation after high 
school. In private high schools,- this dis- "**" 
tribution was markedly different. Over 
two-thirds (70 percent) took ar :ademic 
program, and 9 percent took a vocational 



program. These distributions reflect a basic 
difference in orientation of the two typos 
of schools. Yet. the experiences and con- 
cerns of students in the same type of pro- 
gram are often more similar to one another, 
even though they are in different types 
of schools, than they are to tfrose in a differ- 
ent program in the same type)of school. 

, Curriculum. placements for 1980 
seniors changed somewhat from those of 
1972 seniors. From 1972 to 1980, the over- 
all propd^tion of students in academic pro- 
grams declined by about * percentage points 
while the proportion of studerits in general 
programs increased by k percentage points 
(table 1). The^proportion of males in voca- 
tional programs increased, but the proportion 
of females in these programs decreased. 
In 1980, the proportion of women in aca- 
demic programs was almost identical to 
the proportion of men in these programs. 
In 1972, however, the difference amounted 
to 5 percentage points in favor of men. 

c B. Mathematics and Science Courses 
Taken 

A strong background in mathematics 
and sciences is usually required for access 
to postsecondary opportunities in science, 
engineering, and other quantitative fields. 
Of all seniors in 1980, an estimated 67 
percient took at least two years of mathe- 
matics, including advanced mathematics 
coursework and remedial mathematics 
coursework (to be discussed in section E); 

Sex differences in total mathematics • 
and science coursework were' sizable. About 
71 percent of male seniors took two years 
or more of mathematics since the-beginning 
of the tenth grade* compared to 63 percent 
of female students who did so (table 2). 
Similarly, males more often had two years 
or more of coursework in science (57 per- 
cent) compared with 50 percent of female 
students. 

Race differences in mathematics and 
science coursework were also substantial 
(figure 2). Asian Americans* were highest 
bf/the five racial/ethnjp groups in both 
mathemati.es and science. Whites were 
the second highest in science, while blacks 

2 Sec appendix B for exact wording used to describe racial/ 
ethnic groups. 



FIGURE I.- Percentage of 1980 high school seniors in general, 
academic, and vocational curriculum/ by geo- 
graphic region and school type 
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FIGURE 2.- Percentage of 1980 high school seniors taking 
three years or more of coursework in mathemat- 
ics and science, by racial/ethnic group 
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Table l.~Percentage of 1980 high school seniors in 

and vocational curricula and change since 1972, by sex 



Curriculum 
placement 



Percent in curriculum 
1980 seniors 



All | Male I Female 



Change since 1972 



All I Male | remale 



Total 



100 


100 


100 


0 


0 


0 


39 


39 


38 


-4 


-6 - 


-2 


37 


38 


36 


+4 


+3 


+5 


24 


23 


26 


0 


+3 


-3 



Table 2.-Cumulative percentage of J980 high school seniors 
taking varying amounts of mathematics and science 
coursework, by sex 



Amount of 
coursework 

Total, including those 



All 



One year or more 

2 years or more 

3 years or more . 



Mathematics 



Male 1 Female 



Sciences 



All 



Male I Female 



100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


93 


94 


92 


90 


91 


89 


67 


71 


63 


53 


57 


50 


34 


40 


28 


23 


27 


19 



1 



were the second highest in mathematics. 

Sex and race differences also exist 
in the percentages of students taking 
advanced mathematics and science courses. 
While the majority of students (over 79 
percent) have taken Algebra I and Geometry 
(56 percent), only 8 percent of; students 
have taken Calculus (table 3). the percent- 
age of male students exceeded that for 
female students in all mathematical areas 
except Algebra I. Asians again ranked 
highest in proportions taking advanced 
courses. 

Differences in exposure to mathe- _ _ 
matics and science are related^o~c^rriHirum : 
placement. As might be expected, students 
in academic programs generally have taken 
more years of coursework in both mathe- 
matics and science (table 4). For example, 
55 percent of students in academic programs 
took three years or more of coursework 
in mathematics compared with only 18 per- 
cent of students in vocational programs. 
Similarly, 41 percent of students in aca- 
demic programs, compared with 9 percent 
of students in vocational programs, reported 
having taken three years or more of science 
coursework. 

Geographic differences also showed 
up in analyses of coursework in mathe- 
matics and science (table 5). In general, 
students in tfre Northeast had more years 
of coursework in both mathematics and 
science than students in other regions. 
These differences may be associated with 
the tendency of students in the Northeast 
to enroll more often in academic programs. 

C. Grades and Homework 

Educators and employers, in light 
of widely-publicized test score declines 
of recent years, have been concerned about 
grade inflation. "Grade inflation 11 means 
that students receive the same grades while 1 
achieving lower standards of performance. 
Seniors in 1980 received somewhat better 
grades than their counterparts in 1972, even 
though they spent less time on their home- ' " 
work (see table 6 and figured). Specifically, 
the percentage of seniors receiving "mostly 
A" or "about half A and half B" increased 



from 29 percent in 1972 to 33 percent in 
1980, while the percentage of seniors spend- 
ing five hours or more per week on home- 
work decreased from 36 to 25 percent. 

The grade averages and the time spent 
on homework per week varied among sub- 
groups of 1980 seniors. Female students 
received better grades than male students 
and spent more time on homework. Whites 
and Asian Americans reported better grades 
than other racial/ethnic groups and also 
spent more time on homework. As expected, 
students with higher achievement test scores 
received better grades in school than students 
with lower test scores. Interestingly, they 
also spent more time on homework than 
students of lower test scores. The majority 
of students (over 65 percent) spent less 
than five hours per week on homework. 
There were slightly more students in the 
Northeast (9 percent) than in the other re- 
gions who spent more than ten hours on 
homework per week. 

Grades received in high school and 
time spent on homework are related to 
curriculum and to corftrol of the school. 
Students in academic curricula reported 
spending more tinrje on homework than stu- 
dents in general or vocational curricula. 
Public school students in academic programs 
received better grades but spent less time 
on homework than their counterparts in 
private schools. While 51 percent of the 
academic students in public schools reported 
grades "about half A and half B" or better, 
only 46 per-cent of *he academic students 
in private schools reported such grades. 
On the other hand, while 39 percent of the 
academic students in public schools reported 
spending at least five hours per, week on 
homework, 48 percent of the academic stu- 
dents in private schools reported at least 
that much time on homework. 

D. Participation in Federally-funded 
Programs 

More high school seniors in 1980 than 
1972 participated in high school programs 
that were partially supported by Federal 
funds. About 13 percent of 1980 seniors, 
but 10 percent of 1972 seniors, reported 



Table 3.— Percentage of 1980 high school seniors taking mathematics and science courses, 
by course title, sex, and racial/ethnic group 





Sex 


Racial/ethnic group 
















American 




Course 


All 












Indian/ 


Asian or 




seniors 


Male 


Female . 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


or 


Pacific 














Alaskan 


Islander 
















Native 






79 


79 


79 


67 


68 


81 


61 


88 




i*9 


51 


47 


38 


39 


50 


32 


76 




56 o 


58 


55. 


39 


38 


60 


34 


79 




26 


1 30 


22 


15 


15 


27 


17 


50 




S 


10 


6 


k 


5 


8 


5 


22 




19 


26 


\i* 


15 


19 


20 


17 


35 




37 


39 


35 


26 


28 


39 


24 


59 



Table ^.--Cumulative percentage of 1980 high school seniors taking 
varying amounts of mathematics and science coursework, 
by curriculum 



Amount of 


Mathematics 


' Science 


coursework 


Academic 


General • 


Vocational •» 


Academic 


General 


Vocational 


Total, in- 
cluding those 
with ho 
coursework .. 


> 

. MOO 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1 year or more . 


98 


90 


89 


96 


, 88 


83 


2 years or more 


86 


57 


52 


74 


i*i* 


35 ' 

» 


3 years or more 


55 


22 


18 


41 


13 


9 



Table 5.— Cumulative percentage of 1980 high school seniors taking varying amounts 
of mathematics and science coursework, by geographic region 



Amount of 




Mathematics 


Science 


coursework 




North- 
east 


South 


North 
Central 


West 


North- 
east 


South 


, North 
Central 


West 



Total, including those 

with no coursework ..i00 J 00 100 100 100 100 100 100 

1 year or more 96 96 89 91 93 92 86 90 

2 years or more 79 73 60 58 \66 56 48 44 

3 years or more 48 36 29 24 35 20 21 15 



Table 6.— Percentage of seniors reporting varying high school grades 
for 1980 and 1972, and change since 1972 



High school 
grade 


Percent of seniors 


Change since 1972 


1980 


1972 




100 


100 


0 




33 


29 


+4 




47 


49 


-2 




. 19 


21 


■ 2 




1 


1 


0 



1 D 



FIGURE 3.-- Percentage of 1980 high school seniors reporting 
varying amounts of time spent on homework per 
week, for 1972 and 1980 




None Less than 5 5 to 10 

Hours 



10 or more 



1972 



1980 



r 



0 
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having participated in Work-Study programs 
(table 7). Similarly, 11 percent of 1980 
seniors, compared with 8 percent in 1972, 
participated in Co-op programs. Both pro- 
grams are vocational education programs 
in which students spend some school time 
outside school at a workplace learning occu- 
pational skills. As expected, more students 
in vocational curricula than students in 
academic curricula participated in these 
programs: about 7 to 1 in favor of voca- 
tional students. 

Two Federal programs not included 
in the 1972 study were added to the HS&B 
Student Questionnaire: the CETA Work 
Program and Junior ROTC. The student 
participation rates were 9 and 3 percent, 
respectively. 

Students from families with lower 
indexes of socioeconomic status (SES) had 
a substantially greater participation rate 
than students of higher SES families in Work- 
Study, Co-op, and CETA work programs. 
When information on later performance 
of these students becomes available, the 
impact of these programs can be examined. 

E. Basic Skills Remedial Instruction 

About threes-tenths of 1980 seniors 
reported participation in remedial English 
and/or mathematics courses in high school. 
Hispanic, black, and American Indian/ Alaskan 
Native students were more likely than whites 
(and Asians were less likely) ,to have taken • 
remedial mathematics courses (figure 4). 1 
American Indian/ Alaskan Native students . 
were also more likely than the other racial/ 
ethnic groups to have 'taken remedial English 
courses. 

The percentage of students who had 
ever enrolled in remedial instruction also 
variediwith students 1 socioeconomic status 
(SES) and curriculum placement. Seniors' 
from low SES families were about twice 
as likely as students from hjgh SES families 
tcntake remedial courses in/mathematics. 1 
Similarly, students in general and vocational 
curricula were twice as likely as students 
in academic curricula to o have enrolled in 
remedial English or mathematics courses. 



F. Vocational Training 

Education and employment are in- 
extricably linked in American society, but 
are nowhere more closely aligned than in 
vocational education. Federal policy has 
for many, years stressed direct support for 
programs to enhance employment oppor- 
tunities for young people. Only a small 
percentage of the seniors of the 1980 cohort 
reported two years or more of courses in 
business-sales, trade-industry, technical, 
or other vocational areas (table 8). The 
majority of the students have taken such 
courses for either less than a year or not 
at all. Not suprisingly, students in voca- 
tional programs had a significantly higher 
representation in these courses than stu- 
dents in academic programs. 

Despite the changes in women's roles 
in recent years, there still is a large amount 
of traditional sex-role identification in voca- 
tional coursework. Male seniors of the 1980 
cohort were more likely than female students 
to have taken courses in drafting, carpentry, 
machine shop, and auto mechanics. Female 
students, in contrast, were more likely than 
male students to have taken courses in office 
work, home economics, and practical nursing, 
and were somewhat more likely to have^T 
taken courses in sales or merchandising 
and quantity food production. 

G. Proper School Behavior „ 

School administrators, teachers, and 
parents have been concerned about the 
relaxed standards and improper behavior 
of students in the high schools of today. 
In the HS&B study, the students themselves 
were asked about their perceptions and 
experiences in several areas related to what 
is generally thought to be proper student 
behavior. 

Nearly half' the 1980 seniors (45 per- 
cent) reported that "every once in'a while 
I cut a class." Since many schools permit 
a moderate frequency of absences from , 
classes, the degree to which this behavior 
represents improper conduct is difficult 
to determine. 



Table /.--Percentage of seniors participating in various Federal 
education programs, for 1980 by SES and for 1972 



Program 


1980 Seniors 


1972 Seniors 


Socioeconomic status 


All 


All 


I HiRh | Middle I Low 




13 


8 


14 


17 


10 




11 


7 


11 


13 


8 




3 


3 


3 


H 


2 




1 


1 


1 


2 


i. 1 




9 


3 


7 


17 


NA* 




. 3 


1 


3 


3 


NA* 



Indicates that students were not asked about the program. 



Table 8.— Percentage of 1980 high school seniors taking 2 years or more 
of vocational coursework, by sex and curriculum 



Course 
area 


All 

seniors 


,. Sex 


Curriculum 


Male 


Female 


Academic 


General 


Vocational 




27 


13 


w 


19 


27 


42 




13 


23 


H 


6 


13 


26 




10 


17 


3 


7 


9 


17 ' 




17 •• 


19 


15 


11 


19 


27 



FIGURE 4.« Percentage of 1980 high school seniors taking 
remedial coursework in mathematics and english, 
i by facia'/ ethnic group 




More serious deviations fnom proper 
school behavior— disciplinary problems, 
probations, and suspensions— were reported 
by one out of seven seniors (table 9). Male 
students were more likely than female stu- 
^-dents to report cutting classes once in a 
while and more serious problems. More 
students from high SES families than stu- 
dents from low SES families reported 
cutting a class once in a while. Students 
of lowe? SES,- however, tended to report 
problems in other disciplinary areas more 
often than students of higher SES back- 
grounds. 

Academic students in both public and 
private schools reported lower levels both 
of cutting classes and of the more serious 
violations of school standards. Those in 
private schools reported the lowest level 
of cutting classes, but the more serious 
violations were about equally frequent in 
both types of schools. 

Students <are generally* expected both 
to attend school and to appear on time unless 
they have a permitted excuse. Table 10 
shows that about a fifth oi all seniors were 
late to school five days or more this year, 
and a fifth were absent for reasons other 
than illness five times or more. However, 
striking differences among the regions of 
the U.S. were reported with respect to fre- 
quent absences and tardiness. Students 
from the West— for reasons not yet known- 
are almost twice as likely to report very 
frequent absence or tardiness than are stu- 
dents from other regions. 

Students apparently shared some of 
the concerns of parents, teachers, and school 
administrators about proper school behavior. 
Less than half of all seniors rated their 
schools as "good 11 or "excellent 1 ]: in terms 
of the effectiveness and fairness of disci- 
pline (table 11). Academic students rated 
the discipline in their schools more favorable 
than did students in general or vocational 
curricula. 

Seniors rated private school discipline 
, more favorably than public school discipline; 
about four-tenths of the seniors in public 
high schools rated highly the "effective 
discipline" at their schools, while in private 
high schools, nearly seven-tenths rated the 



discipline in their school highly on effective- 
ness. The 1980 seniors in both public and 
private high schools were less positive about 
the ••fairness" of their school's discipline: 36 
percent of public school seniors and ^7 per- 
cent of ^pri vate school seniors rated the 
discipline at their school as "good"' or "excel- 
lent" in fairness. 

H. Minimum Competency Test 

The decline of student test scores 
and other indicators of student performance 
in recent years has led some educators and 
policymakers to favor minimum competency 
requirements for high school graduation. 
According to HS&B school administrators 1 
reports, about one out of five high schools 
in the nation required their seniors to pass 
a nrunimum competency test for graduation. 
This requirement, however, varied' signifi- 
cantly by geographic region. While 37 per- 
cent of schools in the Northeast and 29 
percent of schools in the West reported 
such a requirement, only f 5 percent of * 
schools in the South and 3 percent of schools 
in the North Central had the requirement 
(figure 5). 

Among, those schools with minimum 
competency requirements for graduation, 
two out of three schools had a specific reme- 
dial program for students who failed the 
test. The availability of such remedial 
instructions also depended on the location 
of schools. The percentages that had reme- 
dial programs were 70, 52, 39, and 92 
respectively, for schools in the Northeast, 
South, North Central, and West. 

I. Student Opinions of their School 

Students develop opinions of their 
high school based on their experiences 
and preconceptions. JIhe HS&B survey 
asked 1980 seniors to rate their school 
(as poor, fair, gopd, or excellent) on its 
library facilities, quality of instruction, 
condition of buildings, teacher interest 
in students, reputation in the community, 
and school spirit. A majority of the seniors 
(from 56 to 68 percent) rated each of these 
school characteristics as good or excel- 
lent (table 12). 
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Table 9.— Percentage of 1980 high school seniors reporting various discipline 
problems, by sex, SES, and school type 



Behavior 

n 


i 

All 
seniors 


Sex 


i " ■ 

SES 


■ 

Type of school I; 


Male 


Female 


Low 


Middle 


High 

0 


Public 


Private 



Cut a class once 
in a while 



Had disciplinary problems 

Suspended or put on probation . 



45 

0 


49 


41 


45 


45 


48 


40 


31 


14 


17 


10 


17 


• 13 


11 




10 


13 


17 


8 


15 


12 


10 


8 


10 



1/ Only academic students in both public and private schools were included in the computation of percentages. 



Table 10.— Percentage of 1980 high school seniors reporting 
absenteeism and tardiness, by geographic region 



Item 

v ■ 


All . 
seniors 


Geographic region . 


North- 
east 


South 


North 
Central 


West 


5 days or more absent this year for 


21 


•20 


20 


19 


36 


5 days or more late to School •/ 


19 


19 


17 


16 


35 



Table 11.— Percentage of 1980 high school seniors reporting aspects of discipline as 
"good" or "excellent", by curriculum and.school type 



Aspect of 


All 
seniors 


Curriculum 


Type of school 


• . discipline 


Academic 


General 


Vocational 


Public 


Private 




47 


52 


42 


45 


42 


67 




39 


45 


34 


36 


36 


*7 



Table 12.— Percentage of 1980 high school seniors rating various school characteristics 
as "good" or "excellent", by curriculum and school type * 



j ' School 
characteristic 

i 


All 
seniors 


" Curriculum 


Type of school 1/ 


Academic 


General 


Vocational 


Public 


Private 


Reputation in the, 
















68 


77 


64 


64 


73 


90 


Library facilities 


67 


66 


67 


71 


68 


60 


Quality of academic 
















63 


75 


55 


60 


73 


85 


Condition of buildings 


62 . 


69 


60 


60 


67 


76 




60 


60 


59 


61 


59 


64 


Teacher interest 
















56 


66 


48 


50 


62 


82 



ijf Only students in academic programs were included in the computations. 
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FIGURE 5.- Percentage of schools requiring minimum competency tests for high school 
graduation in 1980, by geographic region 
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Students in academic programs 
generally gave higher ratings than students 
in other programs; For example, 77 percent 
of academic program students, compared 
with 6* ; percent of students in general * 
or vocational programs, gave a rating of 

•good or excellent on school reputation 
an the community. Similarly, 75 percent 

1 of academic program students, but only 
55 percent of general program students 

. and 60 percent of vocational students", 
rated the quality of academic instruction 
as good or excellent- Library facilities/ 
which may be more Imjtortant to the school * 
^work of academic students, were less , 
highly rated by academic than vocational 
students. Among academic students, those 
in private schools gave substantially higher 
ratings of all school characterises except 
library facilities. Differences over 10 
percentage points appeared for "reputation 
in the community; 11 "quality of academic 
instruction;" and "teacher interest in 
students." 

Student opinions of school character- 

- istics have changed slightly since 1972. 
Ratings on "library facilities" and "teacher 
interest in students" rose slightly while 
ratings declined for "condition of buildings 
and classrppms;" "quality of academic . 
instructiojrfr and "reputation in the com- 
munity." 

The HS&B survey also asked 1980 
seniors their opinions about the allocation 
of schoolj-esources toward meeting their 
needs as students in several areas: voca- 
tional programs, academic coursework, 

1 employment counseling, college counseling, 
and work experience. A sizable majority 
of the seniors agreed that schools should 
have placed more emphasis both on t voca- 
tionSf programs (70 percent) r and on basic 
academic subjects (67 percent) (table 13). 



A majority also agreed that their school \ 
had provided them with counseling that 
would help them continue their schooling 
(64 percent). 

The seniors were less satisfied with 
employment-related school programs. A 
majority felt that the school did not offer 
enough practical experience (59 pejqfcnt) 
while a minority felt that the school pro- 
vided them with counseling that would help 
them find employment percent). 

Student opinions varied, however, by 
the type of curriculum in which they were 
enrolled. For example* more students in 
vocational programs than academic programs 
agreed that schools should have placed more 
emphasis on vocational and technical pro- 
grams (81 vs. 57 percent) and that schools 
provided counseling that would help them 
find employment (57 vs. 35 percent). Student 
opinions also varied by type of school. Aca- 
demic program students in public schools 
more often thought a greater emphasis should 
have been placed on basic academic subjects 
than did their counterparts in private schools. 
Academic students in private schools ? on 
the other hand, more often believed greater 
emphasis should have been placed on voca- 
tional programs than did academic students 
in public schools. 

Students 1 perceptions hav » changed 
since 1972, particularly concerning the 
emphasis they believe high schools should 
place on academic subjects. While 67 per- 
cent of 1980 seniors agreed that schools 
should have placed more emphasis on aca- 
demic subjects, only about 50 percent of ( 
1972 seniors agreed. Whether this differ- 
ence is attributable to public concern over 
test scores, to the "back to basics" move- 
ment, to actyal changes in curriculum be- 
tween 1972 and 1980, or other factors is 
not clear from analyses to date. 



• Table 13.— Percentage of 1980 seniors agreeing with various statements about high 
school education or practice, by curriculum and school type 



Statements 


All 
seniors 


Curriculum 


Type of school J7 


ArnHpnii c 




VULd LIU Mai 


srMuii C 


rTivate 


School should have 












> 


^placed more emphasis 


- 










on vocational and 












* 


technical programs .. 


70 


57 


75 


81 


55 


63 


School should have 








• 






placed more emphasis 












on basic academic 










• 






67 


67 


67 


65 


72 


48 . 


School provided me 














with counseling that 














wili help me continue 
















64 


67 


58 


61 


66 , 


69 


School did not offer 






9 








enough practical 
















59. 


52 


63 


60 


50 


65 • 


School provided me 














with counseling that 














will help me f in.d 


















35 




57 


36 


30 



If Only academic students were included in the computations. 
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16 



28 
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CHAPTER II. ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 



This section presents some basic find- 
ings about student activities outside of 
school, including working for nay, partici- 
pating in organized group activities (such 
as athletics and church groups), arid other 
informal, leisure-time pursuits. 

r>A. Working for Pay 

Over two-fifths of the sophomores 
(42 percent) worked in the week before 
the survey, while over three-fifths (63 per- 
cent) of the 1980 seniors worked (table 14). 
Students in a vocational curriculum were 
more likely* to work than students in general 
and academic curricula (68 percent compared 
to 62 and 61 percent, respectively). Among 
racial/ethnic groups, whites were most likely 
to be working (66 percent) and blacks least 
likely to be working (50 percent). Male 
seniors were somewhat more likely than 
their female classmates to be working (6 
percentage points); this difference was 
smaller for whites (4 percentage points) 
than for other racial/ethnic groups., 
\ The jobs that high school seniors held 

varied a good deal in the amount of time 
.spent on training, but about two-thirds of 
the seniors held jobs in which they reported 
\ spendihg almost no time in training. Students 
in a vocational curriculum were somewhat 
more successful than others in receiving 
some job training (38 percent compared with 
29 and 32 percent in academic and* general 
curricula). Differences between males arid 
females and among racial/ethnic groups 
were also small. 

Students were asked to compare how 
they felt about their jobs with how they 
felt about school. About half of the seniors 
agreed that their jobs were more enjoyable 
than school. This attitude varied by high 
school program: two-fifths of the seniors 
in the academic curriculum found their 
job more enjoyable than school, while about 
three-fifths of those in a vocational program 
enjoyed their job more than school. Hispanics 
and blacks were less likely, and Asians much 
less likely, than whites to enjoy their job 
more than school. 

3obs were considered more Important 
than school by a small minority of the seniors 



(15 percent). For vocational students, who 
are less likely to continue their schooling 
after high school, this attitude was much 
more prevalent than for academic students 
(22 percent compared with 8 percent, re- 
spectively). Blacks and Asians were the 
least likely of the racial/ethnic groups to 
place more importance on their jobs than 
school (7 and 6 percent, compared to 16 
percent for whites). 

Some have argued that the Federal 
minimum wage exacerbates the problem 
of youth unemployment. While space does 
'not permit this report to address the com- 
plex issues involved in this argument, this 
report can describe the distribution of ^/ages 
around the Federal minimum wage ($3.10 
at the time of the survey). The seniors 
worked, on the average, 20.7 hours and 
earned $3.18 per hour, only 8 cents an hour 
above the minimum wage (table 15). About 
four-tenths of the seniors and seven-tenths 
of the soohomores earned less than $3.10 
per hour.^ Larger proportions (69 percent 
of the seniors and 82 percent of the sopho- 
mores) reported that they would be willing 
to work for less than minimum wage while 
still in high school. The difference in earn- 
ings between young men and young women 
was fairly large. Young women earned a 
wage rate that was 88 percent of that earned 
by young men and 1 1 cents below the mini- 
mum wage. 

The differences in hours worked and 
pay rates among racial/ethnic groups were 
not as large as the differences between 
males and females. Hispanics, whites, and 
Asians received the highest pay rates ($3.22, 
$3.19, and $3.23 compared to $3.1 1 and 
$3.10 for blacks and American Indians); 
Hispanics and American Indians worked 
slightly longer hours than the other racial/ 
ethnic groups. 

B. Organized Group Activities 

When high school seniors are not busy 
with school or work, they use their time in 
a variety of leisure activities. Table 16 
reports on participation in organized group 
activities that appeal to the many different 
interests and pursuits of young people. 

^These pay rates may not necessarily violate Federal 
laws since Federal requirements are not universal; they apply 
to the more regular, structured kinds of employment in which 
the majority of seniors worked. 
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' Table 1^.— Work experience of 1980 high school seniors, by curriculum and racial/ethnic group 

(Percentage) , 







Curriculum 


Racial/ethnic group 


Work experience 


All 
seniors 


Academic 


General 


Vocational 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


American 
Indian/ 

or • 
Alaskan 
Native 


Asian or 
Pacific 
Islander 



Worked for pay 
during week prior 
to survey 



63 



61 



62 



68 



60 



50 



66 



57 



53 



Spent, almost no 
time on job training . 68 



71 



68 



62 



65 



63 



69 



66 



58 



Agreed that job is 
more enjoyable 
than school 51 



56 



60 



39 



54 



65 



29 



S3 Agreed that job is 
more important 
than school 15 



18 



22 



16 



20 



Table 15.--Average work hours and earnings of 1980 high school seniors, by sex and racial/ethnic group- 





—I 


v Sex 


Racial/ethnic group 




All 












American 




1 




seniors 












Indian/ 


Asian or 








Male . 


' Female 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


or 


Pacific 
















Alaskan 


Islander 


















Native 





Aver; 



,ge number of 
hours worked for 
per week 



«ti««mMiH«Mm«iiHn 



Averaj 

30 0 p* 
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»e earnings 
hour \dollars) 



20.7 22.5 18.6 21.* 20.0 20.5 22.8 19.2 



$3,18 $3.38 $2.99 $3.22 $3.11 $3.19 $3.10 $3.23 
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Table 16*— Percentages of 1972 and 1980 seniors who participated actively or as a 
leader in various organized group activities, by sex 



Activity 1/ 

t 


1972 Seniors 


1980 Seniors 


All 

/Ml 

seniors 


Male 


Female 


All 

All 

seniors 


Male 


Female 




45 


58 


32 


52 


64 


41 




17 


5 


29 


15 


5 


25 


l^phat^ rlrama Kanrl r*hnrn<s . 


33 


27 


39 


36 


28 


44 




19 


24 


13 


23 


27> 


19 




1* 


11 


18 ' 


17 


14 . 


20 




20 


15 


26 


'20 


15 


24 


Science, history, or art clubs . 


26 


20 


31 


24 


19 


^28 




19 


18 


21 


18 


- 16 


21 


Vocational education clubs 


22 


15 


29 


23 


19 


27 


Any of the above except* " Vfc 
















73 


67 


80 


75 


69 


5 81 




NA 


NA 


NA 


22 


24 


21 . 




NA 


NA 


NA 


39 


35 


42 




NA 


NA" 


NA 


6 


6 


6 



If Descriptions are abbreviated. The survey items were slightly different in 1972 and 1980. 
NA indicates information not available. 
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Athletic activities are the most popular, 
With about half of all seniors in 1980 par- 
ticipating (52 percent). Since the wording 
of the athletic participation items changed 
slightly from 1972 to 1980, the apparent 
7 percentage potat increase shown in the 
table (from *5 to 52 percent) may not re- 
flect the true extent of change. In both 
1972 and 1980, a larger proportion of males 
than of females participated in sports (6(f 
percent compared with <H percent in 1980). 
Despite increased attention on female par- 
ticipation by the media, the courts, and the 

-legislatures* the large gap between the sexes 
has decreased only slightly, from 26 percent- 
age points to 23 percentage points. The 
proportion of females who arejirganized 
spectators— the cheerleaders, ( pep club 
members, arid majorettes— has decreased 
slightly from 29 to 25 percent, while the 
small proportion of males in this category 
has remained stable at 5 percent. 

Every other school-organized group 
activity except hobby clubs ("such as photog- 
raphy, model building, hot rod, electronics, 
[and] crafts 11 ) shows the reverse pattern: . 
young women participate more frequently 
than young men. While three-quarters of 
all seniors in both 1972 and 1980 participated 
in at le^st one of the non-athletic school- 
organized activities listed in table 16, young 
women were more likely to participate in 
something than young men (by 12 percentage 

.points in 1980, about the same as 1972). 

Activities organized outside the school 



also attract substantial numbers of seniors. 
After athletics, church activities were the 
second mosfpopular organized activity, 
with nearly two-fifths of the 1980 seniors 
participating. Community youth groups, 
such as the YMCA, the Scouts, and Boy's 
Clubs, recruited about a fifth of the 1980 
seniors as active participants. 

C. Other Leisure Activities t T ■ 

Besides schooVwork, and organized 
group activities, high school students spend 
their time in a variety of informal, leisure- 
time pursuits. As the students grow older, 
some pursuits become more popular: the 
fraction who go out on dates once a week 
or more increased from two-fifths for sopho- 
mores to three-fifths for seniors, and those 
who drive around in cars once a week or 
more increased from about five-tenths to 
six-tenths of the students (table 17). On 
the other hand, one major, time-consuming 
pursuit became less popular: the percent- 
age watching four hours or more per day • 
of weekday television decreased from ^f0 
percent to 26 percent. 

Some activities, like reading for plea- 
sure, talking with friends on the telephone, 
and talking with parents about personal 
experiences, were engaged in more frequent- 
ly by females than males. Visiting with fc 
friends and reading the front page of the 
newspaper were found to be more frequent 
among males than females. 
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Table 1 7.-Percentages of 1980 sophomores and seniors who participated in 
various leisure activities, by sex 



, M Activity 


1980 Sophomores 


1980 Seniors 


All 

sophomores 


Males 


Females 


All 
seniors 


Males 


Females 



Percent once or more per week 



Visiting with friends at. 

a local gathering place 

Reading for pleasure 

Going out on dates 

3ust driving or riding 

around (alone or with 

friends) * 

Talking with friends on 

the telephone 

Thinking or daydreaming 

alone 

Talking with your mother 

or father about personal 

experiences 

Reading the front page 

of the newspaper 



Watching weekday T.V. 



Of 


69 


65 


69 


75 


65 


41 


34 


47 


45 


39 


51 


39 : 


37 


*1 


57 


56 


' 57 


47 i 


51 


43 


60 


65 


56 


77 


66 


86 


77 


72 


82 


65 


55 


75 


''72 


65 


79 


»1 


34 


4S 


47 


40 


.54 


59 


61 


57 


68 


72 


65 




Percent 4 or more hours per day 




40 


42 


38 


26 


27 


25 



.CHAPTER HI. VALUES AND ATTITUDES v 

As young people make the transition - 
irom school to adult life, they make a num- 
ber of decisions with important consequences 
for their future. Their life goals, personal 
values, and attitudes are important elements 
in their choice. This section details the 
things that are important to 1980 seniors 
. in planning their lives, the factors that are 
important to them in choosing an occupa- 
tion, and their preferences with regard to 
a hypothetical national service program. 

A. Life Goals * 

Some goals are more important than 
others to high school seniors in planning 
their careers and family lives. The HS&B 
study presented a list of goals to the 1980 
seniors. Four items on the list were clearly 
more important than the rest; they were 
rated "very important" by more than four- 
fifths of the seniors. "Being successful in 
my line of work" and "being able to find 
steady work" were very important to the 
lives of 88 and 84 percent of the 1980 
seniors respectively (table 18). "Having 
strong friendships" and "finding the right 
person to marry and having a happy family 
life" were also very importgpt to most 
seniors (82 and 81 percent, respectively). 
The ratings of these four items were quite 
similar, for male and female seniors, al- 
though slightly more females than males 
valued a happy family life and strong friend- 
ships, while the reverse was true of the 
work-related items. 

Items that were very important to a 
small proportion of the 1980 seniors included 
"living close to parents and relatives," "being 
a leader in my community," "working to 
correct social and economic inequalities," 
and "getting away from this area of the 
country." Sex differences were generally 
small- though young women were less eager 
for a leadership role (5 percentage points 
less than males), and a good deal less worried 
about having lots of money (18 percentage 
\ points less than males). The importance 
of the items on the list followed about the 
same order for the 1972 seniors as for the ' 
1980 seniors. However, the 1980 seniors 
placed relatively greater importance on 



"having lots of money" (31 vs. 19 percent) 
and "living close to parents and relatives" 
(14 vs. 8 percent). Interestingly, "working 
to correct social and economic inequalities" 
was less of ten viewed as important by 1980 
seniors than by 1972 seniors (13 vs. 27 per- 
cent). 

B. Factors in Occupational Choice 

At thi9 stage of their lives? most high 
school seniors make general decisions about 
groups of possible careers, rather than spe- 
cific choices among job offers. Their career 
decisions are based in part on the importance 
they ascribe to a number of factors. The 
HS&B study presented to the 1980 seniors 
a list of six factors that could be im{x>rt£nt 
in determining the kind of work they plan 
to do for most of their lives. One factor 
stood out for four-fifths of the seniors; 
86 percent reported that "work that seems 
important and interesting to me" was a 
very important factor (table 19). About 
three-fifths of the seniors rated each of 
the next three items as very important: 
"meeting and working with sociable friendly 
people" (66 percent), "freedom to make 
my own decisions" (62 percent), and "job 
security and permanence" (58 percent). 

. Several sex differences appear in the 
importance assigned to factors in occupa- 
tional choice, though these differences are 
not large enough to affect seriously the 
rank ordering among the f acjtors. Female . 
students more frequently gave "very impor- 
tant" ratings than male students to two 
factors: "meeting and working with sociable 
friendly people" (73 percent vs. 5Z percent), 
and "work that sejems important and inter- 
esting" (89 percent vs. 8 1 percent). In con- 
trast, more male students than female 
students considered "good income to start 
or "within a few years" very important. 

C* National Service 

Today, public policy discussions con- 
cern recruitment into military service and 
the possible resumption of the draft. . The 
attitudes of those young people who are 
directly affected by such efforts are of 
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Table 18.— Percentage of 1980 high school seniors rating various life goals 
as "very important", by sex and change since 1972 



Life goals 

o 


1980 Seniors 


Change since 1972 


All 






- All seniors 


worK:, 










Being successful in my line 








• 




88 


89 


88 


+4 










+12 . 


Deing aoie to una steady 












84 


86 


83 


+6 


Family: 










rmaing xne rignx person 






-, 




to marry and having 












SI 

O 1 


v o 




-1 


Being able to give my 










children better oppor- 






• 






67 


67 


67 


0 


Living close to parents 














13 


15 


+6 


v^ui 1 1 1 1 1 Luu iy/oocieiyi „. 








. - 

* 


Being a leader in my . 








r 




10 . 


12 


7 


-l 


Working to correct 








,\ 


social and economic 










13 


12 


14 


-14 ■ ■ 


Other: c V 










Getting away from this \ 












\ 14 


15 


14 


-1. 


Having strong friendships .. 


\82 


81 


82 


+3 



3e 



Table 19.-- Percentage of 1980 high school seniors rating various factors as 
" "important" in choosing an occupation, by sex 



Factor 



All seniors 



Male 



Female 



Work that seems important and 
interesting to me 



Meeting and working with 
sociable friendly people 



Freedom to make my own decisions .. 
Job security and permanence ., 



Good income to start or within 
a few years .... 



Previous work experience in the area 



86 

66 

.62 
58 

46 
31 



81 

58 
61 
58 

48 

30' 



89 

73 
63 
58 

43 
43 



37 

25 



special interest. The HS&B survey asked 
high school students, "If there were a pro- 
gram of compulsory two-year service after 
high school, with options of military service 
or community service as listed below, what 
would you most likely do? 1 For both sopho- 
mores and seniors, the most frequent re- 
sponse was "undecided between the options 
proposed" (30 percent seniors and 39 percent 
sophomores). Twenty-four percent of the 
sophomores and 30 percent of the seniors 
reported that they wtould attempt to avoid 
both options. Sophomores were somewhat 
more likely than seniors to choose military 
service. 



Approximately the same percentage 
of both males and females were undecided 
or would attempt to avoid either option 
(figure 6). Among those who expressed 
a preference, however, males were more , 
likely to choose military service (26 percent 
compared with 11 percent) and females 
were more likely to choose a non-military, 
public service option. The preferences 
regarding national service did not differ 
substantially among subgroups defined by 
socioeconomic status, curriculum place- 
ment, or racial/ethnic group. 
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FIGURE 6.- Percentage of 1980 high school seniors expressing 
various preferences about national service, by sex 
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CHAPTER IV. PLANSiOF HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS \ \ 

• . \ , \ \ 

High school graduation is a key tran- 
sition eveftt in' the lives of young adults. 
For manyi it represents ^he transition from 
adolescence to adultltpod. Although the 
majority of seniors hatf job experiences 
while still in high school and may have long 
known whether they wouldattend college, 

~ many decisions and choice^ are -made at 
this time as they embark, u^n various courses 
pleading to additional education and training, 

" occupational careers, and\the formation 
Of their own families. \. \ 

This section describe^ what seniors 
plan to do the first year after leaving high 
schi i, what their long-rang^ occupational 
goals .are, when they expect to marry and 
have their first child, how many\children 
they expect to have, how much postsecond- : 
ary education they plan to obtain! and at 
what age they expect to com pletev their 
education. * \ \ 

A. Short-Range Plans \ " \ 

Seniors in both 1972 and 1980 were 
asked, "What is the one big thing that\most 
likely will take the largest share of your 
- time in the year after you leave high school?" 
The pattern of responses for 1972 and 1980 
are quite similar (table 20) > Aboutlthe same 
percentage from each class, planned to piirsue 
academic coursework; however, the 1980\ 
group shifted slightly away from 2-year \ 
to -4-year colleges. More planned to work 
fulf.-time than was the case in 1972; and, 
apparently reflecting the increasing rates* 
of women entering the labor force, the per- 
cent of females planning to full-time 
horrjciakers dropped from 6 to 2 percent. \ 

* Most persons planned to engage in \ . 
r.Oi , than one activity. For example, many \ 
college students also planned. to work. The, 
1980 seniors were asked, ;, What other things \ 
do you now plan to do after you leave, col- 
lege? 1 By combining the ^information from 
this question with other responses about j 
the primary activity, it was found that 77 ' 
percent planned to work as either their J; 
primary or secondary activity (figure 7). ";■ 

In ddition, many more persons planned 
to obtain various kinds of postsecondary 
L,u schooling and job training than would appear 
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to be the case from table 20 
B. Long-Range Plans 

In this section, the long-range plans 
of 1980 seniors are examined in three areas: 
plans for postsecondary educatidn, occupa-', 
tional goals, and family formation. 

1. Postsecondary Education . About 80 
percent of all seniors planned to get some 
kind of postsecondary education: 19 percent, 
schooling^, a vocational^ trade, or business 
school ; 1 5 percent , som e college, education 
short of a 4-year degree; 26 percent, a 4- or 
3-year degree; and 20 percent, an advanced 
degree. Educational plans are highly asso- 
ciated with students 1 socioeconomic back- 
grounds (tablV-217. Almost three times as 
many seniors from the ; high SES group as 
from the low SE5 group planned to finish 
four years or more of postsecondary edu- 
cation (76 vs. 2£ percent.) * ■ ' 

College plans varied little between 
the sexes. The percentages of malpS and , 
„ females planning to obtain a 4-year degree 
or more were about th£ same (47 vs. 45 
percent). Thie percentages of whites arid 
blacks planning to achieve this level of edu- 
cation did not differ by:much (46 vs. 48 
percent). But there were large differences 
among the other minority groups, ranging 
from only 32 percent for /American Indians 
to 78 per cent for Asians (table 22). 

College degree expectation? vary 
considerably by academic achievement 
level, as measured by the HS&B test bat- 
tery (figure 8). Fully 88 percent of the 
1980 seniors in the highest achievement 
decile, compared to only 17 percent of 
those in the lowest decile, expected to r '~ 
complete a 4-year bachelor's degree or a 
more advanced degree. Over half (52 pen- 
cent) of those in the highest achievement 
decile expected to complete an advanced 
degree beyond the bachelor's level* 

2. Occupational Goals Seniors were 
asked to indicate which of 17 categories 
comes closest to describing the job or occu- 
pation they expect to have when they, are 
30 years old. About 13 percent planned to 

ie be dentists, physicians, lawyers, scientists, 




Table 20.— Percentage of 1972 and 19S0 seniors reporting various activities as 
"the one thing that will take the largest share of time in the year 
after high school's sex 



Activity 


197? 


1980 Seniors 


A SI 

All 


Male 


Female 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Attend college full or part-time: 














38 


37 


39 


2-year college, academic courses . 


11 


9 


7 


10 


2-year college, technical/ 












5 


6 


5 


7 


Attend trade/business school full 












9 


6 


5 


7 




f 26 


29 


32 


27 , 


Jftilitary service or service academy 


3 


3 . 


5 


2 


Apprenticeship or on-the-job 












3 


2 


3 


2 


Work part-time, not attend school ... 


2 


2 


2 


2 




3 


1 


0 


2 


Other: travel, iake a break, Ho plans 




3 


•f . 3 


3 



Table 21.— Percentage of 1980 high school seniors expecting various amounts and 
types of postsecondary education, by SES 



'!How far in school do you 


All 


SES 


think you will get?" 


seniors 


Low 


Middle 


High' 


High school graduation only 












20 


3* 


19 


5 


Vocational, trade or 










business school: 












8 


11 


, 9 


, 2 




11 


1* 


13 


6 


College program: 












3 


3 


3 


1 




12 ' 


12 


14 


9 




26 


16 


", 25 


37 


Master's degree or equivalent ... 


11 


5 


9 


22 




9 


5 


7 


17 



Table 22.— Percentage of 1980 high school seniors expecting a ^-year * * 
: degree or more, by raciai/ethnic group and sex 



Race and sex All seniors 



Racial/ethnic group: 

Hispanic > ; • • 36 

tfhite .......o « 

Black *8 

American Indian/ Alaskan Native • 32 

Asian or Pacific Islander • 78 

Sex* 

Male * 07 

Female , • . 05 



31 



FIGURE 7..- Percentage of 1980 high school seniors reporting 
various activities planned for the first year efter 
graduation 



Activity 



Work 

4 year college 

. Academic 
2 year college I 

Vocational 
P 2 year college | 

Trade- business 

Apprentice 
.Military 
Homemaker 




—i 1 1 1 1 1 r— 

10 20 30 40 . 50 60 70 

Percent - 



80 



FIGURE 8.- Percentage of 1980 high school seniors expect- 
ing bachelor's, master's, and degrees beyond 
master's, by achievement deciles 



100 



90 



80 



70 



60- 



5 



50 



40 



30 



20 



10 







EE 










Low - 



Achievement Decile 



Hi»h 



Ph.O., 
M.D., etc. 











!;::,;, , 




Master's. WBj 


1 Bachelor *% 
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and members of other professional occupa- 
tions that generally require an advanced 
degree (table 23). 

In 1980 there Were still very pro- 
nounced sex differences in planned occupa- 
tions. About 39 percent of -the males (versus 
only 7 percent of the females) planned to 
be in one of the following seven categories: 
craftsman, proprietor or owner, farmer 
or farm-manager, laborer, military, oper- 
ative, or protective service. On the other 
hand, only 3 percent of the males (versus 
29 percent of the females) planned to b6 
a school teacher or in a clerical or. service 
occupation. Future Surveys will assess the 
extent to which occupational plans are ful- 
filled, whether aspirations tend to rise or 
fall in response to later experiences, and 
the extent to which the sex differences 
indicated instable 23 persist. 

3. Family Formation . The traditional 
sequence of major life events for young 
adults is generally: completing full-time 
education, then getting married, and finally 
having children. While unforeseen events 
may result in changes from this typical 
sequence, most 1980 seniors conformed 
with it in reporting their plans for the 
future.* 

, The ages at which seniors planned to 
finish their full-time education, get married, 
and have their first child varied considerably, 
depending on their educational plans. Males, 
expected to get married and have chUdren 



later than females, whatever the level of 
education planned (figure 9). But the more 
education planned, the later in life both 
males and females planned to get married 
and start having children. This tendency 
is stronger for females than for males: 
females who planned to get an advanced 
degree expected to get married four years 
later than those who planned to stop with 7 
a high school diploma; for males this dif- 
ference was only two years. The more 
education planned, however, the shorter 
the lag between cpmpletion of full-time 
education and marriage and parenthood. ~ 
For example, on the average, males who 
planned to get an advanced degree intended 
to marry only 1.3 years after receiving their 
degree. By comparison, males not planning 
any postsecondary education expected a 
delay of ^.9 years from school completion 
to marriage. While postsecondary education 
delays the planned ages of marriage and 
having a first child, males and females 
planning to finish college intended eventu- 
ally to have at least as many children as 
those who did not plan to finish college 
(tabled). 

. Follpwup HS&B surveys over the next 
decade will gather" data on the actual timing 
of the major life events of this group of 
1980 seniors. This information will enable 
analysts to determine how many young adults 
depart from their plans and to investigate 
the effects of family formation and educa- 
tional attainments on one another. 



More males than females did not expect to marry at all 
(15 percent compared with 6 percent) and did not expect to have 
any children (18 percent compared with 11 percent). These seniors 
were excluded from the median age computations reported in figure 
9. 
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Table 23.- Percentage of 1980 high school seniors expecting various 
jobs or occupations when 30 years old, by sex 



Job or occupation category 



Total 



Professional (except school teacher): 
• Advanced degree normally required 1/ ..... 
Advanced degree not normally required 2/ 

Nonprofessional: 
Predominance of males: 

Craftsman 

Technical 

Manager or administrator 

Proprietor or owner 

Farmer, laborer, military, 
operative, protective 



Predominance of females: 
Clerical ■ 



School teacher (elementary or secondary) 
Service _ 



Homemaker or housewife only 
Sales or not working , 




100 



100 



100 < 



13 


13 


12 


27 


24 


30 


8- 


16 


1 


S 


10 


■6 


7 


8 


6 




6 


2 








10 


.17 . 


4 


10 


1 


17 


4 


1 


6 


3 


1 


6 


3 


0 


5 


3 . 


3 


4 



U Examples given in questionnaire were "clergyman, dentist, ohysician, lawver. 
, scientist, college teacher." 7 * 

21 Examples given in questionnaire were "accountant, artist, registered nurse, engi- 
neer, librarian, writer, social worker, actor, actress, athlete, politician, but not 
including school teacher." 

s ■ ■ > . 
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Table 2Wercentage of 1980 high school seniors expecting eventually to have 
0, 1, 2, 3, or 4 .children or more, by sex and educational expectation 





. Males 


Females 


Number of children 
eventually expected 

* 


High 
school 
only 


Some 
post- 
secondary 
education 


or 5- 

year 

iiegrefe 


Master's 
of 

higher 


High 
school 
.only 


-Some 
post- 

4 secondary 
education 


4- or 5- 

year 
degree 


Master's 
or 

higher 



w 



Total 



t IIMMI 



•IIIIIMIIIMIIIHOIII 
«IIIIIIIHMIMMMIIII 
•IMIIMMMI9IMMMII 



o 
l 

•2 

' 3 HMMMMIOMIIIMHI 

k or more 

/ 

Meant/ 



ftlllllMIM 



5 
53 
17 



2,0 



100 


100 


100 


100 


100 \ 


100 


11 


V . 


J 


9 


7. 


\« 


7 




» 


7 


7 




51 




53 


53 


52 


M 


20 " 


* 

22 


2* 


21 


22 


2(1 


7 


■11 


11 


,H 


11 


■■■» 


2,1 


2,3 


2.3 


2:2 


2.3 


' .u 



100 



2.3 



1/ to making this calculation, a value of 1.5 was used for persons who answered 1 or more, 1 



FIGURE 9.- Median ages at which 1980 high school seniors 
planned to finish full-time education, get married, 
and have first child, by sex and level of educa- 
tional expectation 
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Master's or 
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CHAPTER V. PLANS FOR COLLEGE 



After leaving high school, over half 
of the 1980 seniors intend to make another 
major life transition by entering college. 
As seniors, the college-going group began 
to make their plans more specific by evalu- 
ating colleges they might want to attend, 
by deciding to apply to selected colleges,* 
by informing themselves about financial 
aid programs that could help pay for their 
college experjses, and by choosing a field 
of study. This section describes the more 
specific plans of those 1980 seniors who 
planned to attend a 2-year or 4-year college 
either full-time or part-time in the year 
immediately after high school. 

A. Criteria for Choosing a College 

The 1980 seniors who intended to go 
to college in the year af ter high school were 
asked to rate the importance of seven cri- 
teria that could be used in choosing a college. 
The criterion considered very important by 
the largest group of people was the "avail- 
ability of specific courses or curriculum," 
cited by 70 percent" of the respondents 
(table 25). The next most frequently re- 
ported criteria were "reputation of the 
college in academic areas" (55 percent) 
and two items describing the net cost of 
college to the students: availability of finan- 
cial aid (38 percent) and college expenses 
(36 percent). . 

The relative importance of these cri- 
teria varied quite a bit by racial and ethnic 
group. For blacks, Hispanics, and American 
Indians/ Alaskan Natives, the items describ- 
ing the net cost of college were more often 
cited as "very important" in choosing a col- 
lege to attend than they were for whites 
and Asian Americans/Pacific Islanders. . 

3. Plans to Use Financial Aid 

Programs for financing college attend- 
ance have been a major focus of education 
policy during the past decade. Their signi- 
ficance to students is underscored by the 
fact that over seven-tenths of the 1980 
college-boftnd seniors (73 percent) expected 
to use some type of financial aid, and nearly 
six-tenths of the college-bound seniors (59 



percent) specifically expected a scholarship 
or grant (table 26). Reflecting the fact 
that much of this aid is need-based, more 
of the low SES students expected to receive 
aid than was the case with high SES stu- 
dents. More than half of the high SES stu- 
oents (62 percent), however, expected to 
use financial aid, although the proportion 
of this group who expected Federal aid was 
smaller than those who expected non-Federal 
aid. 

Many specific aid programs are avail- 
able, to today's students. The HS&B ques- 
tionnaire sought information on 20 of these: 
6 types of loans; 1 1 types of scholarships, 
fellowships, and grants; and 3 work programs. 

Substantial numbers of students expect 
to use Federal aid programs (table 27). For 
example, 36 percent of college-goers planned 
to use a Basic Education Opportunity Grant 
(Pell Grant); 11 percent planned to use a 
National Direct Student Loan; 16. percent, 
a Federal Guaranteed Student Loan; and 
30 percent, a College Work-Study job. The 
majority of low SES students (61 percent) 
planned to use a Pell Grant and 42 percent 
planned to hold a work-study job. 

A surprisingly large percentage of 
students across all SES levels indicated 
that they did not know enough„about the 
progrartfs to answer the question. For ex- 
ample, 18 percent indicated that they did 
not know about Pell grants, and 29 percent 
did not know about Supplemental Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants (SEOG). Finan- 
cially disadvantaged students particularly 
4acked knowledge about financial aid pro- 
grams and might not go to college because 
of this lack. 

C. Type of College Chosen 

After college-bound seniors know 
what to look for in a college and have made 
plans to finance their continued schooling, 
they take the next step by choosing a college. 
Among 2-year and 4-year public and private 
colleges are different combinations of pro- 
grams of study and net costs. 

Overall, 21 percent of college-bound 
seniors planned to attend 2-year public 
junior or community colleges, 52 percent 
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Table 25.-- Percentage of 1980 college-bound high school seniors \ 
who consider various criteria as "very important" 
in choosing a college, by racial/ethnic group 



1 Ld la 


All 

fxll 

collecfe- 


Racial/ethnic group 


nispanic . 


wniie 


oiacK 


American 
inuian/ - 
or 

AlaoKali - 

lia Ll VC 


/vsian or 
Faciiic 
Islander 


Availabilitv of soecific 














courses or curriculum • 


70 


6* 


70 


72 


80 


70 


Reputation of the college 
















55 


51 . 


55 


54 


63 . 


57 


Availability of financial- 








i 








38 


56 


33 


72 


52 . 


3* 




36 


47 


32 


60 


39 


36 


Social life at the college. 


28 


28 


27 


35 


31 


31 




20 


36 


18 


26 


29 


23 


Reputation of the college 














in athletic programs .... 


12 


16 


10 


21 


2* 


9 



Table 26.— Percentage of 1980 college-bound high school seniors planning 
to use various types of financial aid, by SES 



Type of financial aid 


All 
students 


SES 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Loans, scholarship, grant 




.> 








73 


87 


76 


62 




58 


78 


63 


42 




56 


60 


59 


50 




*0 


~44 


42 


35 




21 


25 


22 


17 




34 


37 


36 


29 


Scholarships and grants 


59 


76 


63 


46 




43 


68 


48 


24 




42 


46 


44 


38 




32 


46 


33 


24 



38 $ 50 



Table 27.— Percentage of 1980 college-bpund seniors planning to use 
major' Federal financial aid programs, by SES 



Federal program 


Plan to use 


Don't know the program 


SES -° 


SES 




All 


Low 


Middle 


Hieh 


All 


Low 


Middle 

1111 VJ V AV 


Hieh 


National Direct Student 




















. 11 


i* 


12 > 


9 


29 


34 


31 


26 


Federal Guaranteed 


















Student Loan Program . 


. 16 




18 


14 


27 


32 


28 


24 


sBasic Educational 


















Opportunity Grant (Pell) 


36 


61 


41 


18 


18 


15 


18 


19 


Supplemental Educational 
















' .\ ■' •■ 


. 13 


26 


14 


6 


29 


32 ■* 


30 


25 


CETA^Sponsored Youth 


















Employment 






















11 


3 


1 


20 


22 


21 


18 


-. . • \ .... 


. 30 


42 


31 


22 


17 


19 


18 


16 






10 


7 


5 


24 


29 


25 


20 
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planned to attend 4-year public colleges 
or universities, and most of the remainder 
(25 percent) planned to attend 4-year private 
colleges or universities. Combining public 
and private school students, 76 percent 
of the college-bound seniors planned to 
attend 4-year colleges! 

The choice of 4-year colleges or uni- 
versities varied by high school program 
and socioeconomic status. Eighty-seven 
percent of the college-bound seniors in aca- 
demic programs planned to attend 4-year 
colleges, compared with 49 percent of those 
in vocational programs. Similarly, 87 per- 
cent of the high SES college-bound seniors 
planned to attend 4-year colleges, compared 
with 68 percent of the low SES seniors. 
The choice of 4-year over 2-year college 
is also more frequent among those with 
high achievement test scores than among 
those with low scores (89 percent vs. 57 
percent); among males than among females 
(80 percent vs. 74 percent); among whites, 
blacks, and Asian American/Pacific Islanders 
than among Hispanics and American Indian/ 
Alaskan Natives (77, 80, and 80 percent 
vs. 66 and 69 percent). 

Similar patterns of group differences 
were observed in the choice between public 
and private colleges. In general, college- 
bound seniors withjugher achievement test 
scores, from academic programs, or from 
a higher SES background were more likely 
than other students to plan to attend private 
colleges or universities. 

D. Expected Fielci of Study 

By a wide margin, business was the 



most popular choice of expected major 
fields, chosen by 22 percent of 1980 college- 
bound seniors (table 28)* Fewer than half 
as many (10 percent) chose the next most 
popular field, engineering. The other top 
choices were health services (8 percent), 
preprof essional fields (8 percent), and social 
science (including psychology) (8 percent). 

The ranking of major fields was differ- 
ent in 1972. Business was then second most 
popular (chosen by 13 percent^) and engineer- 
ing then ranked sixth (chosgn by 5 percent). 
In 1972, social science was the most popular 
choice of expected major fields, chosen 
by 17 percent of 1972 college-bound seniors 
(compared with 8 percent in 1980)* Educa- 
tion was ranked third at 12 percent. 

From 1972 to 1980 young women 
showed an increase in the proportion expec- 
ting to study in traditionally male fields 
such as agriculture, architecture, and engi- 
neering. For example, in engineering, the 
percentage of females increased from 2 
percent in 1972 to 15 percent in 1980. 

Other group differences in field of ' 
study deserve comment. Students with 
more mathematics and science coursework 
in high school were more likely to choose 
science and other quantitative fields ia 
college. Academic program students more 
often expected to chcose engineering and 
preprof essional fields, while vocational 
program students were more likely to choose 
business and other vocational fields. High 
SES students were also more likely to choose 
engineering and preprof essional fields and 
less likely to choose vocational fields than 
students from low SES backgrounds. 
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Table 28.-: 



Percentage of 1980 college-bound high school 
seniors planning to enroll in various fields 
of study in college < 



Field / Percent 

Total .. 100 

Business „ 22 

Engineering •• 10 

Health services . **** •••• 8 

Preprofessional fields . 8 

Education ••••••1 • ♦ 6 

Computer and information science .................. * 5 

Other social sciences (e.g., anthropology, economics/ 

history, and sociology) ................ 5 

Art 4 

Other fields (e.g., architecture, ethnic studies, and 

inter-disciplinary studies) : 4 

Communications * 4 

Vocational or technical • • , • 3 

Biological sciences .... 3 

Psychology .... •• 3 

Agriculture • 2 

Architecture „ 2 

English .............. 2 

Home economics, ••••••••• • •• 2 

Music ....7..... , .....I „ . 2 

Physical science .; 2 

Foreign language ;>..... „ 1 

Mathematics .... • • . 1 

Philosophy or religion •• « 1 
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AFTERWORD 



This Capsule Description provides 
a general overview of the activities and 
experiences of high school seniors in 1980, 
using information from High School and 
Beyond's base-year survey. NCES plans 
to conduct or to sponsor a number of ana- 
lytical reports that will address a variety 
of topics in greater detail than that pro- 
vided here. In addition, NCES already has 
made computer tapes available to thos£. 
wishing to carry out their own analyses 
of special questions and issues. Among, 
the NCES-sponsored HS&B reports to appear 
in the near future are reports on the fol- 
lowing topics: public and private schools, 
Hispanic students in high school, discipline 
in high school, and youth employment in 
high school. 

Later reports on the base-year survey 
will make use of HS&B information that was 
not yet available when this report was being 
prepared* second-language background and 
usage; achievement test scores that are 
comparable for 1972 and 1980 seniors and 




for 1980 sophomores and seniors; teacher's 
assessments of the HS&B students; student 
twin pairs; parents 1 plans for financing higher 
education of the students; and high school 
characteristics. 

The HS&B study is a long-term pro- 
gram designed to reveal what young people 
do after they leave high school. The findings 
of the base-year survey, while important 
in themselves, will take on additional signi- 
ficance when subsequent f ollowup surveys 
reveal, the influence of high school educa- 
tional experiences on the later careers of 
these ydmng adults; Reports making use 
of the followup'survey data and the lon- 
gitudinal design of the HS&B study will 
appear in the later years of this program. 
Information on the status of future reports 
may be obtained from the Longitudinal 
Studies Branch, National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics, 205 Presidential Building, 
400 Maryland Ave. SVf, Washington, D.C. 
20202. 
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Data Sources 



1. Sophomore and Senior Question- 
naires. The sophomore and senior ques- 
tionnaires covered personal and family 
background, school activities, out-of-school 
activities, attitudes, and post-high school 
plans and aspirations, the 1980 question- 
naires contained a number of items in 
common with 1972 instruments, and there 
are a number of items in common between 
the sophomore and senior questionnaires.* 
Questionnaires were translated into Spanish 
and used with students who requested or 
needed Spanish language questionnaires.^ 

2. . Tests . The following test batteries 
were administered to the high school sopho- 
mores and seniors: 



in the sample, the other twin was, when 
possible, given a questionnaire and test 
battery as well. Data on about 600 pairs 
of twins were obtained in this way. Data 
from the nonsample twin are not induced 
in the national sample; an additions data 
file on twins will be available for analysis. 
A survey is planned to determine whether 
same^sex twins are identical or fraternal. 

5. Friend Data . Students were asked 
the names of their three best friends in 
the same class in school. Some of these 
friends also were selected to be in the 
sample. In these cases it will be possible 
to link data on their friends and to carry 
out analyses of friendship associations, but 



Senior Tests 


Sophomore Tests _ 


Vocabulary 


Vocabulary 


Reading 


Reading 


Mathematics 


Mathematics 


Picture-Number (measure of rote memory) 




Mosaic Comparisons 




(perceptual speed and accuracy) 




Visualization in Three Dimensions 




(the ability to visualize how a figure 




would look afer manipulation in three- 




dimensional space, by folding a flat 




figure to make a three-dimensional figjjre.) 




Questions Abput Testing 




(measure of Itest confidence, involvement, 




and distraction) . . 






Science 


! 


Writing 




Civics Education 



A number of vocabulary, reading* and mathe- 
matics items are common to both the senior 
and sophomore tests! These sets of common 
items have been scored separately to form 
comparable senior and sophomore test data. 

3. Second-Language Information . 
As part of a separate identification form 
designed to facilitate locating students 
for f ollowup surveys, students were asked 
questions about a second language. For 
those 1 1,000 students who gave a "non- 
English" response to; any of five questions 
about language spoken at home, informa- 
tion about their exposure to a language 
other than English was obtained. 

^. Twin DataJ When a twin was found 



unlike the twins, no effort was made to 
obtain additional data on fnends who were 
not on the sample roste: .- 

6. School Questionnaire . At each 
school, the principal or a staff member 
designated, by the principal was asked to 
complete a School Questionnaire providing 
information on school pr9grams, practices, 
and policies. 



r 



*The items in theie questionnaLes, and the question- \. L/^T 
naires at a whole, are in the public domain and can be used without 
permission. However, NCES would ike to be informed of research / 
using the HSAB instrument, for the=potential value to other research 7 
-uvestigators. * 0 / 

^Standard translation -retranslate n methods were used in 
creating the Spanish Language questionnaires to inure that the / - 
original meaning was preserved. Flty-six students used a Spanish 
language questiorutjire. / 
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7. Teachers Comment Form , Teachers^ 
ift the sampled schools were asked to respond 
to 1* questions in a special form to be re- 
turned i|y mail. Most of the questions con- 
cerned their evaluations of students in the 
HS&B sample. In addition, several questions 
dealt with the background characteristics 

of the teachers and with the classes they 
taught. For analysis purposes, this informa- 
tion will be merged with the questionnaire * 
and test data concerning the student. 

8. Parental Information . A sample 
of parents of sophomores and seniors (about 
3,600 for each cohort) was selected, and 
data were collected through a questionnaire 
(mail, telephone, or personal interview). 
These data concentrate on financing higher 
education. 

Data Files 

Most of the data described above will 
be processed and made available from NCES 
on computer files. The files are described 
below. Only files one and two are currently ' '> 



available; others will be available soon. 

File 1: Student File . This file contains ques- 
tionnaire and test data (see 1 and 2 above) 
for 30,030 sophomores and 28,2*0 seniors. 

File 2: School File . School questionnaire 
data (see 6 above) are contained in this 
file for 988 schcols. Merging with data 
from the Student File is possible through 
common identification codes. 

File 3: Language File ; File 1 contains an 
indicator for 5,917 sophomores and 5,^15 
seniors who reported some non-English 
language background (see section 3). File 3 
contains this language usage information, 
with records for these students only. 

File *: Teacher Comment File . This infor- 
mation (see section 7) will be useful 
primarily when merged with data from 
the Student File. Matching with student 
data will be possible through the student 
identification codes. * 

File 5: Twin File . This file will be of the 
same format as File 1, and will contain 
student questionnaire and test data for 
both members of each pair of twins. 
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Seven major classification variables 
were used in this report to define subgroups 
for analysis: sex, race/ethnicity, high school 
curricular program, socioeconomic status, 
general achievement composite, geogra- 
phical region, and school type. Except for 
geographical region and school type, the 
classifications were developed from infor- 
mation reported by the students. For the 
1972 cohort and for the HS&B cohorts, the 
amount of missing data was as follows: 



The category "Hispanic" included those 
who answered Mexican-American or Chi- 
cano, Puerto Rican, or other Latin Amer- 
ican. The HS&B survey, however, had 
separate questions to determine Hispanic 
or Spanish ethnicity and race, and somewhat 
different terminology was employed: Mex- 
ican, Mexican- American, Chicano; Cuban, 
Cubano; Puerto Rican, Puertorriqueno, or 
Boricua; and Other Latin American, Latino, 
Hispanic, or Spanish descent to identify I- 



Classification 
variable 



Missing data (percent) 



1980 Seniors 1980 Sophomores 1972 Seniors 



Sex . 

Race/ethnicity (missing or other) .... 

High school program 

Socioeconomic status 

Achievement composite 

Geographical region 

School type 



3 
2 
3 
11 
0 
0 



7 
3 
2 
5 
9 
0 
0 



0 
3 
1 

0 
5 
0 
0 



The amount of data missing from the 
present HS&B data tapes will be reduced 
for most variables by obtaining it from 
followup surveys currently being planned 
for 1982 and 198*. 

With two major exceptions (race/ 
ethnicity end achievement composite), the 
classification variables were computed in 
a similar manner for both the 1972 and the 
1980 surveys. 

Race/Ethnicity 

In NLS-72, race/ethnicity was deter- 
mined by student answers to the single 
question: "How do you describe yourself? 1 
The response options were American Indian, 
Black or Afro-American or Negro, Mexican- 
American or Chicano, Puerto Rican, Other 
Latin American origin, Oriental or Asian- 
American, White or Caucasian, or Other. 



Hispanics, and Black, White, American 
Indian or Alaskan Native, Asian or Pacific 
Islander, and Other to separately identify 
racial groups. In HS&B, racial classifica- 
tions were assigned only to those students 
not classified as Hispanic. Thus, unlike 
the earlier study, HS&B utilized the term 
"Hispanic 11 to mean students of Hispanic 
origih regardless of race. Unfortunately 
16 percent of the 1980 seniors and 1^ per- 
cent ozvttie 1980 jophomores did not provide 
answers\thut permitted classification by 
ethnicity* 

Achievement Composite 

In NLS-72, the "achievement 11 com- 
posite was based on four standardized test 
scores: vocabulary, reading, mathematics, 
and letter-groups.3 HS&B employed three 
of these f our r tests— a letter-groups test 

3 Thij composite is commonly referred to as an index of 
general "academic ability" in NLS-72 reports. 
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was not given— to develop a similar com- 
posite. In some instances, the 1972 and 
1980 tests were identical (e.g., the senior 
vocabulary and reading tests); in others 
only subsets of items were identical, (Analy- 
sis of NLS-72 data shows that dropping the 
letter-groups test from, the set of tests 
has virtually no effect on the composite 
score.) The weighted distributions of com- 
posite scores were used to group students 
by achievement composite Tor decile). 

Socioeconomic Status (SES ) > 

For both studies, the SES index is 
a composite of five equally-weighted stan- 
dardized components: father's education, 
mother's education? family income, father's 
occupation, and household items. The terms 
high, medium, and low SES refer to the 
upper, middle two, and lower quartiles of 
the wefghted SES composite index distri- 
bution. - 

Curriculum 

High school curricular program was 
identified from the answers of students 
to the question, "Which of the loll owing 
best describes your present high school 
program? 1 In both studies the terminology 
"General" and "Academic or college prepa- 
ratory" were two of the response options. 



In NLS-72, the third option was "Vocational 
or technical" with six listed subject. areas. 
In HSScB this option was worded "Vocational 
(occupational preparation)" and a seventh, 
subject area ("Technical occupations") was 
added. 

Region / 

HS&B was designed to provide esti- 
. mates for each of nine Census Bureau re- 
gions. For this report, however, these / 
regions were collapsed into the four major 
regions employed in the design of NLS-72. 
These regions are: * 

Northeast (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
* Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania). / 

North Central (Ohio, Indiana,' 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas). / 
■ v South (Delaware, Maryland^ 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Vlfest 
Virginia, North CarpJina, South (Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Alabama). . / 

West (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Alaska, and Hawaii). 
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The statistics in this report are esti- 
mates rerived from a sample.* Two broad 
categories of error occur in such estimates: 
sampling and non-sampling errors.* Sampling 
errors occur because observations are made 
only on samples of students, not on entire 
populations. Non-sampling errors occur 
not only on sample surveys but also in com- 
plete censuses of entire populations. 

Non-sampling errors can be attributed 
to many sources: inability to obtain com- 
plete information about ail students in the 
sample (e.g., some are absent on survey 
day, refuse to participate, participate but 
answer only certain items, etc.); ambiguities 
. in definitions; differences in interpretation 
of questions; inability or unwillingness to 
provide correct information; mistakes in 
recording or coding data; and other errors 
of collection, response, processing, sample 
coverage, and estimation of missing data. 

The accuracy of a survey result is 
determined by the joint effects of sampling 
and non-sampling errors. In surveys with 
sample sizes as large as those employed 
in NLS-72 and HS&B, non-sampling errors 
are the primary concern, except. where 
separate estimates are made for relatively 
small subpopulations. 

Non-Sampling Errors * 

Nonresponse Bias . The following tab- 
ulation shows sample sizes for both studies: 



Category 



were initially sampled but would not or could 
not participate was permitted. The effect 
of school nonparticipation on .estimates is 
thought to be fairly negligible but is not 
really known. 

NLS-72 permitted a complex system 
for substituting other students for originally 
sampled students, which made it difficult 
to determine the student nonresponse rate. 
It appears to have been less than 5 percent, 
however while the HS&B student nonre- 
sponse rate was 16 percent. Three-quarters 
of the HS&B nonrespondents were absent 
on both survey and make-up days. In 1972, 
it was possible to obtain information from 
student files that enabled adjustment for 
nonresponse bias by use of such variables 
as sex, race, high school program, and 
grades. In HS&B it was not possible to ob- 
tain similar data from school files about 
HS&B nonrespondents because of privacy 
regulations. Attempts will be made in the 
HS&B first foUowup survey to have some 
base-year nonrespondents enter the study 
at that time. Other attempts will be made 
to adjust for nonresponding students. 

Item response rates within completed 
questionnaires generally were quite high. 
For example, in NLS-72, the median re- 
sponse rate was 98i percent and was at least 
95 percent for 90 percent of the it<*ms. For 
8 items, however, the response rate was 
under 85 percent. In HS&B over 20 items 
were designated as key or critical items. 



NLS-72 



HS&B 



Number 

of Percent 
schools 



Number 

of Percent 
schools 



Drawn in sample and eligible 1,179 

Participated: 

Drawn in original sample 1 949 

Drawn in replacement sample 95 

Total 1,0** 



100 

80 
9 



89 



1,122 100 



Sll 

204 



1,015 



72 
18 



90 



Both studies employed two-stage sample de- 
signs: schools and students within schools. 
In the base-year surveys of both studies, sub- 
stitution of similar schools for those that 
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4 Some Information on the magnitudes of nonresponse 
bias and other types o{ ndn-tampling error in the NLS-72 survey is 
given in an unpublished document: Thomas F. Hilton, et at, "Final 
Report-The Ease-Year Survey of the National Longitudinal' Study 
of the High School Class of 1972/* (including Appendix F, u Re- 
sponse Stability and Validity Studies"), Educational Testing Service. 
June 1973. *' \ 
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The response rates for these items generally 
were 98 percent or more, although for some 
of the most difficult or sensitive questions 
(e.g., parental income), the response rate 
fell as low as 85 percent. Unlike NLS-72, 
HS&B showed a decline in item response 
rates from the beginning to the end of the 
questionnaires. These rates reached limits 
of about 93 and 87 percent toward the end 
of the senior and sophomore questionnaires, 
respectively. Users of both studies are 
cautioned to be careful about interpreting 
the results for items that have high non- 
response rates. This applies particularly 
to HS&B items from the latter parts of 
the questionnaire that may not have been 
reached by slow readers or pborly motivated 
students. 

Item nonresponse rates for classifica- 
tion variables are of special concern. The 
table in appendix B indicates that the non- 
response rates are satisfactorily low except 
for the academic achievement composite 
and sex (HS&B only). 

Accuracy of Reported Data 

Some information on the reliability of 
the tests and on the reliability and validity 
of certain classifications and other variables 
may be found in two places. One is the 
ETS report referenced in footnote 4 in this 
appendix. The other is the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Education 
Division report "Student Questionnaire and 
Test Results by Sex, High School Program,. 
Ethnic Category, and Father's Education," 
NCES 75-208 (1975). Extensive data'on the 
reliability of student responses are available 
but not yet analyzed. These data come 
from: (1) a re-survey in which a sub-sample 
of students responded to a sub-set of items 
a short time after answering the Tfems 7 
initially; and (2JP& comparison of answers 
given by twins and other siblings regarding 
family background. The Parent Survey ques- 
tionnaire was designed to obtain validation 
information on a large number of student 
questionnaire items as well as family finan- 
cial planning data; these data have not yet 
been analyzed. 



Comparison of 1972 and 1980 Senior 
Cohort Data 

\f 

Particular caution has to be exercised 
in comparing data for the two senior cohorts. 
A number of the problems may be inferred 
from the previous discussion in this appendix 
and appendix B, School and student response 
rates differ in the two surveys; furthermore, 
the characteristics of the nonrespondents 
may also differ in the two studies. Item re- 
sponse rates for questions that appear in both 
surveys differ. Not all tests were identical; 
a test equating analysis, not yet undertaken, 
may illuminate this issue. Furthermore, 
as indicated in appendix B, the measures of 
some other classification variables— and 
some nonclassification variables— have 
changed in ways that may affect the com- 
parisons of changes between 1972 and 1980 
for subgroups of seniors. Other differences 
• between the two studies also may have some 
impact on the accuracy of comparisons of 
the two senior cohorts, although probably 
not as serious as the foregoing factors (e.g., 
change in order of administration of tests 
and questionnaires, administration of HS&B 
a month or so earlier in the school year 
than NLS-72, changes in administrative 
procedures, doubling of within-school sample 
size of HS&B, etc.) 

- Provisional Nature of Estimates 

From the preceding discussion in this 
appendix, the reader should understand thar 
the estimates contained in this report must 
be considered preliminary. They are, there- 
fore, subject to revision when certain missing 
data have been captured, ^adjustments have 4 
been made on the basis of characteristics \ 

of nonrespondents, and studies of test score 

equating and resj>pnse accuracy have been 
completed. , . 

Sampling Errors . 

The particular sample used in a survey !' 
such as HS&B is only one of a large number j 
of possible samples of the same size that 
could have been selected using the same 
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survey design. Estimates derived from the 
different samples would differ from each 
other. The standard error of a survey esti- 
mate is a measure of the variation among 
the estimates from the possible samples, 
Thus, it is a measure of the precision with 
which an estimate from a particular sample 
approximates the average result of all pos- 
sible samples. The sample estimate, together 
with an estimate of its standard error, permit 
us to construct interval estimates with pre- 
scribed confidence that the interval includes 
the average result of all possible samples. 

To illustrate: if all possible samples 
were selected, each was surveyed under 
the same conditions, and an estimate and 
its standard error were calculated from 
each sample, then— 

o About 95 percent of the intervals from 2 
. standard errors below the estimate to 2 
standard eirrors above the estimate would' 
include the average value of all possible 
samples. An interval of this size is called 
a 95 percent confidence interval; 

o Almost all (over 99 percent) of the inter- 
1 vals from 3 standard errors below to 3 
standard errors above the sample festimate 
would include the average of all possible 
samples. 

The closeness of these approximations 
depends on how closely the actual distribution 
of the statistic corresponds to the normal 
distribution. In case of sample percentages, 
the normal approximation is satisfactory, 
except for small samples and extreme per- 
centage values. The normal approximation 
is sufficiently good for determining confi- 
dence intervals for all estimates presented 
in this report, .. 

The standard error (s.e.) of a percentage 
(p) estimated from a simple random sample 
(SRS) of size n from a population that is 
much bigger than the sample size is approxi- 
mately 

s.e.(p)=[p(l-p)/n] 1/2 

Since both NLS-72 and HS&B are 
complex stratified two-stage samples with 
lifferential sampling rates for various strata ^ 
rather than simple random samples, it is > 



necessary to adjust for design effect by 
multiplying the SRS estimate of the stan- 
dard error of a proportion by 1,2 for NLS-72 
estimated percentages and 1.6 for HS&B 
estimated percentages,* 

Sample size values (n) for various sub- 
groups are shown in table CI. The values 
in this table, along with the above formula 
and the design effect multipliers, may be 
used to find standard errors of the percent- 
ages presented in the report. For example, 
if an estimaxe of 20 percent appears in tht 
report for HS&B Hispanic sophomores, then 
the standard error of this estimate is 

l,6[(20)(80)/3521] 1/2 = \ 
1.1 percentage points \ 

The sampling error (95 chances in ^0Q) is 
2,2 percentage points; therefore, the\?5 
percent confidence interval is 17,8 percent 
to 22,2 percent. 

In comparing the differences in two 
subpopulation percentages (d = p-p 1 ), the 
standard error of the difference may be 
conservatively approximated by taking the 
square root of the sum of squares of the 
two standard errors. For example? if the 
estimated percentage for HS&B Hispanics 
is 20 percent, and the estimated percentages 
for HS&B non-Hispanic whites is 25 percent 
then the standard error for Hispanics, as - 
we have just calculated, is 14 percentage 
points, and the standard error for ^non- 
Hispanic whites is 

1.6t(25)(75)/(20,815)] 1/2 = . 
0,5 percentage points • 

* Thus the standard error of the 
difference is 

[(l.l) 2 + (0.5)?] 1/2 = 
. 1,2 percentage points 

The sampling error (95 chandes in 100) of 
the difference is 2A percentage points, 
and the 9.5 percent confidence interval for 
the difference (5 percentage points in favor 
of non-Hispanic whites) is 2,6 to 7 A per- 
centage points. . „ 



.. These design effect multipliers generally will produce 
conservative estimates, except where HS&B private school students 
are concerned. 
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Table 3.1. —Sample composition, by selected classification variables: 
NLS-72 and HS&B 



Classification variable 


1972 Seniors 


1980 Seniors 


1980 Sophomores 


and subgroup 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 



Total sample 

Sex: v 

Male ; m 

Female 

Missing 

Race/ethnicity: _ 

Hispanic 

Non-Hispanic: 

Black 

White ... 

\ American Indian/ Alaskan 

Native 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

Other or missing • 

Curriculum (self-reported): 
Academic or college preparatory 

General • 

Vocational: 

Agricultural occupations 

Business or office occupations . 

Distributive education 

Health occupations 

Honrie economic occupations .. 

technical occupations 

Trade or industrial occupations 
* Missing 

Socioeconomic status composite: 

Lowest quart ile 

Middle two quartiles 

Highest quartiie 

Missing .» 

Academic achievement composite: 

Lowest quartiie 

Middle two quartiles 

Highest quartiie «... 

Missing 



16,683 100.0 28,240 100.0 30,030 100.0 



8,281 


49.6 


12,907 


45.7 


13,382 


44.6 


8,397 


50.3 


14,086 


45.9 


14,511 


48.3 


5 


0.0 


1,247 


4.4 


2,137 - 


7,1 


776 


4.7 


3,177 


1 1.2 


3,521 


11.7 


2,127 


12.7 


3,775 


13.4 


4,064 


13.5 


12,847 


77.0 


19,852 


70.3 \ 


20,815 


69.3 


189 


1.1 


217 


0.8 \ 


278 


0.9 


193 


1.2 


365 


1.3 


323 


1.1 


551 


3.3 


854 


3.0 


1,029 


3.4 



6,767 


40.6 


10,532 


37.3 


9,941 


33.1 


5,575 


33.4 


10,293 


36.4 


13,417 


44.7 


286 


1.7 


792 


2.8 


856 


2.9 


1,999 


12.0 


2,703 


9.6 


2,007 


6.7 


438 


2.6 


603 


2.1 


519 


1.7 


168 


1.0 


329 / 


1.2 


387 


1.3 


190 * 


1.1 


397 


.1.4 


488 


1.6 


NA 


NA 


562 


2.0 


517 


1.7 


1,033 


6.2 


1,573 


5.6 


1,225 


\ 4.1 


227 


1.4 


456 


1.6 


673 


\ 2.2 



4,827 
7,927 
3,863 
66 



28.9 
47^5 
23.2 
0.4 



8,459 
12,801 
6,180 
850 



29.8 
45.3 
21.9 
3.0 



8,245 
13,591 
6,801 
1,393 



'.5 

>>3 



22\6 
4.V 



4,788 


28.7 


7,012 


24.8 . 


, NA 


NA 


7,000 


'42.0 


12,195 


43.2 


NA 


NA 


4,052 


24.3 


5,843 


20.7 


NA 


NA 


843 


5.1 


3,190 


11.2 


NA 


NA 



ERIC 



58 



65 



Table C.l. —Sample compositK"*, by selected classification variables: 
NLS-72 and HSdcB-(Continued; 



•/. 

/ Classification variable 


1972 Seniors 


19S0 Seniors 


1980 Sophomores 


/ and subgroup 

/ 


Number 


Percent 


Number j Percent 


Number 


Percent 



Region: 







3,6i8 


21.6 


5,789 


20.5 


6,248 


20.8 




. 1 


4,568. 


27.4 


8,002 


28.3 


8,575 


28.6 






5,513 


33.0 


9,309 


33.0 


9,679 


32.2 






2,984 


17.9 


5,140 


18.2 


5,528 


18.4 






, 0 


0 


0 


0 


b 


0 



School type by curriculum: 
- Public sc!»ool: 

Academic program , 

. Non-Academic program 
Private schools: 

Academic program 

Non-dcademic program 
Missing program data ..... 



6,038 


36.2 


8,029 


28.4 


7,554 


25.2 


9,313 


55.8 


16,218 


57.4 


18,050 


60.1 


729 


. 4.4 


2,503 


8.9 


2,387 


7.9 


376 


2.3 


1,034 


3.7 


1,366 


4.5 


277 


1.4 


456 


1.6 


673 


2.2 



NA indicates information not available. 
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ERIC 



66 



59 



